










A snow pick and a hide flesher. 
From the collection of the Car- 
negie Museum. 


Primitive tools 
used by Eskimos 


The ECONOMY OF 
THe ESKIMO 


Generally, the Eskimo civilization has remained a communal system of living 
except for the areas of Alaska and Greenland where some Eskimos have assumed 
the white man’s mode of living. 


Under this centuries-old system, raw materials are communal property, while 
home-made articles are private property. The work load is divided so that the 
men take care of hunting and fishing while the women prepare skins, render 
fats and oils, make clothing and tents. The Eskimos have no government or 
police, as our society knows these institutions. 


Eskimos make all the items necessary to their existence. Within their communal 
living system, a basic currency system is unnecessary. However, in dealing with 
traders, Eskimos barter furs and skins for metal weapons and utensils. 


Without extensive trade or industry .. . living in self-sufficient surroundings . . . 
the Eskimos have found no need to coin money or develop banking practices. 


And so it is always with simple economies. Only as an economy becomes more 
intricate and developed, do banking and monetary practices appear that facili- 
tate the commercial advancement of a country. 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 4400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Weekdays 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

1955 INTERNATIONAL: weekdays 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 P.M. 
Tuesdays 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 

Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 
Luncheon 11:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m., weekdays 
Snack Bar 2:00 to 5:00 p.m., weekdays 
Dinner 4:30 to 7:30 p.m., Tuesdays and Thursdays 
beginning October 20 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 4400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 


Weekdays 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m., reference services to 10:00 P.M. 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


COVER 


The cover reproduces a detail from 
The Cocoanut—from a Far-off Unknown Page 
Isle, a brush and ink painting by the 
Japanese artist, Mokushi Naka- : 
mura. This work, which will be Where the Blue Begins Gordon Bailey Washburn 257 
exhibited in the PirrssurGH INTER- 

NATIONAL, fepresents a current 
tendency in Japanese art to return 1955 Jury of Award - 260 
to the ancient Oriental tradition of 
handwriting as the foundation of 
ee a ae The Hall of Decorative Arts Herbert Weissberger 263 
its forms unreadable as writing but 
effective as the direct expression of 


temperament. The painting is lent Pittsburgh Plan for Art . . Norman L. Rice 266 
by the Museum of Modern Art. 
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Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, Shell Découpage ‘ . Louise Allderdice Travers 270 
in behalf of Carnegie Institute, Car- 

negie Library of Pittsburgh, and 

Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
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request. Copies regularly sent to Neil D. Richmond 277 
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OCTOBER CALENDAR 


1955 PITTSBURGH INTERNATIONAL 

The 1955 PirrssurGH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
Contemporary PainTING will be held at Carnegie Insti- 
tute from October 14 through December 18. Members of 
Carnegie Institute Society and their friends are invited 
to a preview the evening of October 13. 

The exhibition comprises 328 paintings from 23 coun- 
tries. Approximately one-third are from the United States. 
Six monetary prizes totaling $5,100, chosen by a five- 
man panel including Afro, Ben Shahn, G. David Thomp- 
son, René Huyghe, and Perry T. Rathbone, will be an- 
nounced the evening of the preview. 

Gallery hours will be 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., week- 
days, and 2:00 to 5:00 p.m., Sundays. 

The Inrernationat has been organized by Gordon 
Bailey Washburn, director of fine arts at the Institute, 
and is made possible by The A. W. Mellon Educational 
and Charitable Trust. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 

The Hall of Decorative Arts, newly installed on the 
balcony of Sculpture Court, will open the evening of 
October 13. It presents a representative selection of dif- 
ferent types of art objects—ivory, wood, metal—drawn 
from the many different collections presented over the 
past sixty years to the Institute, and now included in the 
permanent collection of the Department of Fine Arts. 
The Hall has been made possible through the generosity 
of the Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation. 


HOECHST PORCELAIN 

The Treasure Room will open for the season on the 
evening of October 13 with an exhibit of nearly forty 
pieces of Hoechst porcelain from the collection of Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert C. Alberts, of Pittsburgh. This will 
include tableware and figurines manufactured at Hoechst, 
Germany, near Mainz, in the eighteenth century. 


FOUNDER-PATRONS DAY 

The fifty-ninth celebration of Founder-Patrons Day 
will be held the evening of October 13 with a reception 
for Carnegie Institute Society members and friends in 
Sculpture Court from 8:00 to 11:00 o'clock. 


JUNIOR PATRONS OF ART 

The Saturday class for children of Carnegie Institute 
Society members commences October 8. The group of 
seven- to nine-year-olds will meet at 9:00 a.m., in the 
Green Room adjoining the Hall of Decorative Arts. A 
fee of $5.00 is charged for the ten-week course. Registra- 
tion with the Division of Education is required. 





A WORLD OF ACTION AND COLOR 

Mondays, 8:15 P.M., Mellon Auditorium, Mt. Lebanon 

Tuesdays, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M., Carnegie Music Hall 

Admission only by membership card 

October 24, 25—Ecyrr Topay 

Alfred Wolff brings his latest color travelogue on the 
fascinating land of the Pharaohs to showex-King Farouk’s 
palaces, modern industry, arts, crafts, and sports, as well 
as ancient cities and pyramid fields. 


October 31, November 1—Co.LomB1a 

Nicol Smith will show Santa Marta, oldest city in 
South America (1525); prehistoric sculpture at San 
Augustine, reflecting both Mayan and Aztec cultures; 
Lake Guatavita; the emerald and gold industries. 


WALKING TALKS 

An exhibit tour is conducted by an Institute staff mem- 
ber each Tuesday from 7:00 to 7:45 p.M., starting from 
the Art and Nature Shop. The public may participate. 
The 1955 PirrssurcH INTERNATIONAL will be visited 
October 25, and Marine Hall on November 1. 


ORGAN RECITALS 

Marshall Bidwell will resume his Sunday series of free 
organ recitals October 2 at 4:00 p.m., sponsored by the 
Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation. Dr. Bidwell has invited 
a number of outstanding instrumental soloists to assist. 

Dallmeyer Russell will play the Saint-Saéns Piano 
Concerto No. 4 in C Minor on October 9, and Ralph A. 
Bluhm, the Mendelssohn Piano Concerto in G Minor on Octo- 
ber 23. The orchestral accompaniment for these concertos 
will be played by Dr. Bidwell on the Music Hall organ. 

A program especially for young people is planned once 
every other month, beginning October 16, when a new 
Rumba by Robert Elmore will be played. Ballad of Davy 
Crockett will be sung by the audience. 


NEW MURAL 

Reptiles scooped the Wright brothers by 165 million 
years, being the first backboned animals to develop 
flight. The latest addition to Dinosaur Hall is a colorful 
mural of these ancient, tremendous-winged reptiles and 
associated creatures. This mural, by Chief Staff Artist 
Ortmar von Fuehrer, will be flanked with actual fossils 
of the pterosaurs (or pterodactyls). 


STORY HOUR 

Story hour for three- to five-year-olds, to be held alter- 
nate Tuesdays at 10:30 a.M., in Boys and Girls Room of 
the Library, resumes October 18. A talk for mothers is 
given at the same time by Library staff. 

Story hour for five- to twelve-year-olds comes each 
Saturday at 2:15 p.m., in the Boys and Girls Room. 
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WHERE THE BLUE BEGINS 


HERE can be no pretending that the 

1955 PirtssurGH INTERNATIONAL 1S not a 
strange and even disturbing experience, 
whether for the expert or the layman. For 
two months the Carnegie Institute becomes 
a palace of mysteries or, if you wish, a pier 
of departure for unexpected voyages into un- 
known and enchanted regions of the human 
spirit. Our visits to the exhibition must 
necessarily take the form of explorations no 
less unsettling to our fixed notions of truth 
and beauty than were those historic voyages 
of the sixteenth century to the premature 
conclusions of philosophers and 
geographers. 

Here, just off Forbes Street be- 
tween Mawhinney Street and 
Schenley Plaza, we may discover 
how utterly unlimited are the 
facets of reality and how daring, 
courageous, and loving is man’s 
creation of these symbols of visi- 
ble truth. Here, with their forms 
and figures, men of genius and 
talent have enlarged the areas of 
our human understanding, mak- 
ing the invisible visible and trans- 
forming otherwise evanescent 
visions of reality into concrete 
images. 

To enjoy the artists’ reconstruc- 
tions on canvas of their experi- 
ences, and to follow their maps 
and charts of those mysterious re- 
gions of the spirit they have 
visited, we must be willing to 
give ourselves to their imagery, to 
submit wholly and without re- 
sistance. We must, in fact, sur- 
tender ourselves to the strange 
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GORDON BAILEY WASHBURN 


experiences they offer us, like those heroes 
in folk tales who, if they obey instructions, 
however difficult or grotesque they may ap- 
pear to be, are richly rewarded. 

Every artist who produces permanently 
treasured imagery, whether it be a Rembrandt 
or a Picasso, has found a Northwest Passage 
into a new quarter of the spiritual world. 
Following his diagrams, his cabalistic figu- 
rations, we too may enter this passage, 
strangely enough, following him point by 
point into the new region. We will some- 
times feel we have been there before, and we 





TWO CLASSICAL STUDIES sy Howarp Warsnaw (American ) 






















may even declare it a place of our own dis- 
covery. Of a writer’s imagery we may say 
that he has put our very own thoughts into 
words and that “‘it is almost as if we had 
said it ourselves.’’ In point of fact, he has 
only surveyed what heretofore was an un- 
measured area of experience of which we too 
had often caught glimpses but never really 
explored. He has “‘pinned something down” 
and has made a vague feeling into a precise 
report. 

No one, I am inclined to think, need feel 
ashamed of his resistance to new ideas and 
new images. The instinct of self-preservation 
is actually built into us, and it declares itself 
through our adherence to all that is familiar 
and time-tested in thought and action. It is 
only natural, therefore, that we find it dif- 
ficult to depart from the instinctive wisdom 
of the flesh to find new answers to the riddle 
of life. Yet if we refuse to do so, we will 
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QUIET NOON sy Cunpo Bermupez (Cuban) 


sooner or later find ourselves in a state of 
awkward and even dangerous maladjust- 
ment, like those parents who are incapable 
of accepting their own children’s world, or 
who refuse to make use of any ‘‘new-fangled”’ 
things. 

As we all know, if a man has reached this 
point, he will have begun to complain bit- 
terly about the general state of the world and 


Mr. Washburn has been director of the Department of 
Fine Arts at Carnegie Institute for the past five years. 
Earlier he did research abroad under a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship, was director of the Rhode Island School of 
Design and of the Albright Art Gallery in Buffalo. He 
received his A.B., at Williams College, where he was a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, and afterwards did graduate 
work at the Fogg Art Museum of Harvard University. 
He served on the 1944 InTeRNaTioNaL jury of award. 
For six months he has traveled in Europe, South America, 
and the United States, selecting paintings for the 1955 
PrrrsBuRGH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
PainTiNG at the Institute. 
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to declare that everyone except himself is 
crazy or incompetent—or both. He will be so 
convinced of his better judgment and so self- 
righteous that his exasperation and anger 
with any innovators will render him insensi- 
ble. It will be blind rage. 

Blind rage is unseeing anger, anger satisfy- 
ing itself without reference to such visible 
evidence of the truth as may show it to be 
unnecessary, unjust, and merely self-indulgent. 
It is surely one of the ironies of creation that 
inexperienced people who make judgments 
on modern art are peculiarly susceptible to 
blind rage in a situation where sight is 
generally regarded as the first requisite. It 
cannot surprise us, therefore, to discover that 
such rage is blind because sight has been 
offended—offended not by untruth or ugli- 
ness but rather by novelty and by the incom- 





PORTRAIT OF DR. WILLIAM H. WEIR 
By GarpNEerR Cox (American) 
Lent by Dr. William C. Weir 
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prehensible, which is always a frightening 
thing. Fear produces discomfiture, which, in 
turn, finds outlet in wrath. 

On top of their conservatism, the next 
greatest difficulty that human beings have 
with new or ‘“‘modern’’ art is a temporal one. 
Simply put, they do not look at it long 
enough or often enough. A physical illusion 
connected with the verb ‘‘to see’’ makes us 
all think that, because our eyes have fallen 
on a thing, we have in point of fact seen it. 
Nothing could be more fallacious. Even if we 
possess trained, professional eyes, it is quite 
untrue that we have seen a picture from any 
such brief and superficial look at it. A world 
of illegal trickery, illusionistic jokes, and 
magicians’ tricks has relied for centuries upon 
the inefficiency of human observation. The use 
of our eyes must be, in fact, a leisurely ac- 
tivity, since their mechanics are related in 
various obscure ways to inward judgments 
and feelings. So it is that we come to regard 
insight as a deeper form of eyesight. With 
insight we achieve perception, a seeing be- 
neath surface effects to the essential truth of a 
pictorial vision. 

Since this kind of vision is the territory of 
the painter, the art lover must take the time 
to penetrate superficial effects and impressions 
until he sees what the artist intended. He 
will know he has succeeded when he no 
longer feels that the painted vision before 
him is in any way odd or strange. It will lose 
its queerness when he understands the mo- 
tives of thought and feeling that impelled the 
artist to develop its particular imagery. Hav- 
ing reached this comprehension, the observer 
will be in a position to judge the worth of the 
artist’s product. But he will not be in this 
position before he has followed him. We 
must not judge people mistaken before we 
know what they are trying to do. 

My own experience with understanding 

(Turn to page 280) 
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1955 JURY OF AWARD 


wo painters—Italian and American, the 

latter also a teacher; two officials of 
venerable art museums—French and Ameri- 
can, the Frenchman also a critic and his- 
torian; and an American collector of con- 
temporary art who is an industrialist: these 
five men comprise the many-faceted eye of 
the jury of award for the 1955 PittssurGH 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPO- 
RARY PAINTING. 

The distinguished group will include Afro, 
the Italian artist, one of Europe's outstanding 
painters; René Huyghe, honorary curator of 
painting and design at the Louvre and now 
associated with the Collége de France; Perry 
T. Rathbone, director of the Museum of Fine 
Arts at Boston; Ben Shahn, leading American 
artist; and G. David Thompson, Pittsburgh 
industrialist and one of the best known col- 
lectors of twentieth-century art in this coun- 
try. Each of the two artists will exhibit a 
painting, but these will not be eligible for 
awards. 

The jury arrive in Pittsburgh October 8 
and remain through the opening of the In- 
TERNATIONAL, the evening of October 13. 
They will award six monetary prizes totaling 
$5,100; a first award of $2,000; second award 
of $1,000; third award of $800; fourth award 
of $600; fifth award of $400; and a Garden 
Club Prize of $300 provided by the Garden 
Club of Allegheny County for the best paint- 
ing of a garden or flowers, preferably of a 
garden. Visitors will have the opportunity 
of voting for a popular prize of $200. 

Countries represented in the exhibit will be 
the United States, Canada, France, England, 
Belgium, Denmark, Holland, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Cuba, Hungary, Brazil, 
Venezuela, Japan, China, Mexico, Greece, 
Ceylon, Australia, Ecuador, Chile, and Spain. 
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RENE HUYGHE 


AFRO 


Three hundred and twenty-eight paintings 
will be shown, of which approximately one 
third are by Americans. The exhibition will 
continue at Carnegie Institute through De- 


cember 18. ; 


After World War II Afro revealed himself 
as one of the most representative personalities 
of the younger Italian school of painting, and 
his works were shown in practically all 
Italian art exhibitions abroad. He participated 
in the Venetian BIENNALE in 1936, 1940, 
1942, 1952, and 1954; in the first two Br- 
ENALIs, 1952 and 1954, at Sdo Paulo, Brazil, 
where he won two prizes; and in the Pitts- 
BURGH INTERNATIONALS of 1939 and 1952. 
In 1950 he held a private exhibition at the 
Catherine Viviano Gallery in New York, and 


on that occasion stayed in this country for § 


eight months; later, in 1952, 1953, and 1955, | 
other private New York exhibitions were 
held of his work. He was represented in the 
ExuIBITION OF ITALIAN PaIntTiINGs at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art of New York in 1948, 
and recently in the New Decape exhibit | 
there. 

Afro was born in Udine, and studied in 
Venice and Florence. His first one-man show 
was in 1932 at the Galleria del Milione, in 
Milan. In 1936 he was given an exhibit at the 
Gallery La Cometa in Rome, and the follow- 
ing years in most other Italian galleries. Most 
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G. DAVID THOMPSON 


BEN SHAHN 


of his work is in museums and private collec- 
tions in Europe, South America, and espe- 
cially in this country. 

René Huyghe was appointed assistant cura- 
tor of the department of painting and design 
at the Louvre in 1930 and named chief curator 
seven years later. He has been associated with 
the Collége de France since 1951 and is now 
honorary chief curator at the Louvre. After 
vast research on museum methods and organi- 
zation in all the larger countries of Europe 
and North and South America, he undertook 
the renovation of the picture galleries in the 
Louvre, the completion of which was de- 
layed by World War II. During the war he 
organized the removal and protection of the 
painting collections at the Louvre. 

Since 1930 he has helped organize the 
principal exhibitions in Paris and throughout 
Europe, from the great retrospective Dela- 
croix show in 1930 to the exhibition of mod- 
ern painting at Rio de Janeiro in 1945, in- 
cluding the presentation of eighteenth-century 
French art in Copenhagen in 1936. 

Mr. Huyghe has made numerous tours in 
France and abroad as a lecturer and teacher. 
He has edited /’ Amour de I’ Art since 1930 and, 
after the war, Quadrige, which was founded by 
him. As a critic and art historian he has pub- 
lished articles on Vermeer, Watteau, and 
“The Portrait in French Painting,’’ aswell as 





PERRY T. RATHBONE 
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on Cézanne and Gauguin, the 
latter study having just re- 
ceived the Award of the 
French Academy. He has 
undertaken the History of 
Contemporary Painting, a 
work of several volumes, 
two of which are entitled 
Les Contemporains and La 
Peinture Actuelle. He has 
produced several films, one 
of which, Rubens, had its 
premiére just before World 
War II during the Venetian BrenNnaLe. 

Mr. Huyghe is honorary president of Amis 
des Arts, vice-president of the Association 
and Professional Syndicate of Art Critics; 
board member of a number of museums and 
member of the Academy of Fine Arts in 
several countries. He is a native of Arras. He 
holds several foreign decorations and is an 
officer of the Légion d’Honneur, of which 
Fine Arts Director Washburn is a chevalier. 

Perry T. Rathbone has been appointed di- 
rector of the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 
just this year, having been director of the 
City Art Museum of St. Louis from 1940 to 
1955. In 1939 he was director of the MastEr- 
pieces oF Art exhibition at the New York 
World's Fair, and for the five years preceding 
had been connected with the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Art: as educational assistant, at the 
same time teaching at Wayne University; then 
as curator at Alger House, the suburban 
branch of the Institute; and from 1936-39 as 
general research assistant to the director. Mr. 
Rathbone served with the United States 
Naval Reserve for three years, with duty in 
the South Pacific. 

Mr. Rathbone has contributed to art maga- 
zines and museum bulletins and is the author 
of Charles Wimar: Painter of the Indian Frontier 
(1946); Max Beckmann (1948); and Mississippi 
Panorama (1950). He was born in German- 








town, Pennsylvania, received his A.B. de- 
gree at Harvard in 1933, and did graduate 
work there. He is a member of the American 
Association of Museums; St. Louis Round 
Table; Association of Art Museum Directors; 
and Royal Art Society, London. 

Paintings by Ben Shahn are owned by Car- 
negie Institute, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, the Museum of Modern Art, and the 
Whitney Museum of American Art in New 
York City; the Newark Museum Associa- 
tion; Addison Gallery of American Art at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts; 
the Albright Art Gallery in Buffalo; the Art 
Institute of Chicago; the California Palace of 
the Legion of Honor in San Francisco; and the 
Detroit Institute of Art. Shahn's The Con- 
tinuous Miner was given Carnegie Institute 
last year by Joy Manufacturing Company. 

Shahn exhibits nationally. He appeared in 
the 1950 and 1952 INTERNATIONALS, and each 
year from 1945 to 1949 in PainTING IN THE 
Unitep States. In 1947 a retrospective ex- 
hibition of his paintings, drawings, posters, 
illustrations, and photographs was held at 
the Museum of Modern Art, New York, and 
the same year a one-man show was held by 
the Arts Council of Great Britain and, in 
1948, by the Institute of Contemporary Art 
in Boston. 

From 1935 to 1938 he was employed as 
photographer and designer by the Farm Se- 
curity Administration. He was commissioned 
in 1937 to paint a mural for the Jersey Home- 
steads community building at Hightstown, 
New Jersey; the next year, with Bernarda 
Bryson, a mural for the post office in the 
Bronx, New York City; in 1939 another 
mural for the Jamaica, Long Island, post 
office; and in 1941 a mural for the Social Se- 
curity Building at Washington, D. C. In 1939 
he was awarded the Pennell Medal by the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 

Shahn was born in Kaunas, Lithuania, and 
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studied at New York University, the City 
College of New York, and the National 
Academy of Design. He has taught summer 
school in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, under 
sponsorship of the Berkshire Museum and the 
School of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; 
and at summer schools at the University of 
Colorado (1950) and Black Mountain Col- 
lege, North Carolina (1951). He was instruc- 
tor at the Brooklyn Museum Art School 
(1950-51) and has been artist in residence and 
lectured at other educational institutions 
throughout the country. 

Industrialist G. David Thompson, native 
of Newark, Ohio, studied at Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. He has been president of 
Thompson & Taylor Company since 1933 and 
of Pittsburgh Spring and Steel Company since 
1946. His career began with apprenticeship 
in Model Engine Company, after which he 
became an engineer with Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, and later, a salesman for 
Dillon, Reed and Company. He is chairman 
of the board of Pittsburgh Engineering & 
Machine Company, Fort Pitt Steel Casting, 
and Pittsburgh Steel Foundry Corporation. 
He is a member of the National Manufacturers 
Association of New York, the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Better Business Bureau of 


Pittsburgh, and One Hundred Friends of } 


Pittsburgh Art. 


Mr. Thompson was formerly the proprietor | 


of Gateway Antiques Shop, now closed. At 


his home are displayed paintings and sculp- } 
tures by outstanding contemporaries, which [| 


he has been purchasing with great discrimina- 
tion and astuteness for more than twenty 
years. A number of these are generously lent 
from time to time for display in the Gallery 
of Contemporary Art at the Institute, as well 
as to exhibitions throughout this country and 
Europe. His appointment to the jury of award 
turns the spotlight on Pittsburgh's most dis- 
tinguished collector of modern art. 
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IVORY CHINESE PRIEST’S SCEPTRE, FIGURES OF DEITIES AND SAGES. GIFT, H. J. HEINZ HEIRS. 


THE HALL OF DECORATIVE ARTS 


a permanent exhibition will open this 
month in an old and time-honored area 
of Carnegie Institute. On Founder-Patrons 
Day the veil will finally be lifted on the 
balcony of Sculpture Court, and the display 
of the decorative arts will take its place 
among the renowned exhibits of our educa- 
tional institution. 

The section of the decorative arts, which is 
functioning as a unit of the Department of 
Fine Arts, was made possible through a grant 
from the Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation. In 
addition to permitting activities in the past 
and promising others for the future, that 
generous contribution is now responsible for 
the array of more than twenty beautiful new 
showcases, which are to house rotating ex- 
hibitions of works of art. These will be sup- 
plied chiefly from a reservoir that, in its 
greater part, represents an accumulation of 
donations that have been made to the Car- 











HERBERT WEISSBERGER 


negie Institute over virtually half a century. 

Thus, after having been withdrawn tem- 
porarily, will come to light again the Far 
Eastern philosophers, divinities, and other 
subjects carved in ivory that were collected 
with great love by Henry J. Heinz; the spark- 
ling examples of European goldsmith work 
and the historic miniature portraits that at- 
tracted the collector’s instinct of Herbert 
DuPuy; the specimens of Chinese porcelain 
selected by Charles D. Armstrong; the orna- 
mental wood carvings of the late Gothic and 
Renaissance periods that aroused the interest 
of Richard B. Mellon; and the silver of the 
Georgian period bequeathed by Mary L. 
Edwards. 

These names I have mentioned do not 
represent, of course, a roster of all the donors 
of past memory, nor each of the categories of 
art-collecting to which they were dedicated. 
With the exhibitions changing from time to 








time, and with the presentation of series of 
works of art other than those now shown, 
tribute to other benefactors will be rendered 
in these pages. In essays of a more specialized 
nature dealing with recent accessions, the 
new section is looking forward to rendering 
its debt of gratitude to donors who are ac- 
tively participating in the development of 
the collection of the decorative arts. 

With the inauguration of the new section, 
I have been asked to provide an explanation 
of the term decorative arts. What does it mean? 
What are they? These questions place the 
writer in a rather awkward situation, as he 
must admit that he is at a loss for an entirely 
satisfactory answer. Decorative arts is far from 
an ideal term. It is of a relatively recent date, 
and it probably originated in that tendency 
which endeavors to establish strict categories 
in the arts for the sake of convenience. These, 





however, often fail in their purpose because 
of oversimplification. If there is a need for 
identifying a group of things such, for in- 
stance, as tapestries and other weaves, furni- 
ture and woodwork, pottery and porcelain, 
glass, metal and goldsmith work, the per- 
fectly honest name of industrial arts or the 
good strong wording arts and crafts might do 
equally well. 

Leaving the exploration of dangerous 
depths of terminology to students of seman- 
tics, we can perhaps do better in eschewing 
definition for interpretation. 

An understanding interpretation and an 
astute evaluation have come recently from 
the pen of a distinguished French scholar who 
maintains that “‘The decorative arts, often 
considered as minor arts, are in reality the 
highest expression of a civilization and its 
refinement. . . ."’ History confirms this state- 





MEDIEVAL ART: 
BASE FOR CROSS, ENAMEL WORK. GIFT OF MRS. J. FREDERIC BYERS. 
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ment with an overabundant wealth of evi- 
dence. For instance, to Isabella d’Este, that 
wonderful woman of the Italian Renaissance 
who was loved and admired by the great 
minds of her time, a majolica dish bearing 
her coat of arms—such as the one decorated 
by the celebrated Pellipario of Castel Durante 
and now in the Philadelphia Museum of Art 
—was as much an integral part of her way 
of living as the paintings by great masters 
that adorned her palace rooms. And the fan- 
tastically beautiful saltcellar by Benvenuto 
Cellini, the famous masterpiece of gold- 
smithing now in the Vienna Museum, was 
fashioned for Francis I of France, who was 
host, patron and friend to Leonardo da Vinci 
and who attracted numerous other artists 
to his court. The extent to which the deco- 
rative arts fired the imagination of famous 
artists is illustrated by the fact that Raphael 
and Rubens drew the cartoons from which 
sumptuous tapestries were woven. Turning 
to architects, from many examples we may 
recall the eighteenth-century Adams Broth- 
ers, who created a style of furniture that still 
bears their name; Stanford White, who de- 
lighted in drawing designs for jewelry or 





Mr. Weissberger, who assumed the curatorship of 
decorative arts in October 1953, was teaching prior to 
his arrival in Pittsburgh. At New York University he 
lectured on the decorative arts, Spanish art, the Middle 
Ages, and he also gave specialized as well as general 
courses on the arts of the Islamic countries. He lectured 
too at the New York School of Design. In the past season 
he presented a course in Lecture Hall covering the his- 
tory of the decorative arts from ancient Egypt to the late 
Middle Ages. 

Burlington Magazine published in its last issue a most 
favorable review by Graham Reynolds, of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, on Mr. Weissberger’s catalogue for 
the exhibition, Four Centurigs or Miniature Portraits 
FROM THE Heckett CoLecrIon, at the Institute in 1954. 

Asked for his preferences among the decorative arts, 
Mr. Weissberger frankly states: ‘‘the most beautiful or 
the most significant of past and present.” 
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exquisite picture frames; and Walter Gropius, 
at whose Bauhaus School in Dessau the art 
of pottery was also taught. 

The physical presentation of representative 
works of the decorative arts is never without 
challenge. In our instance the challenge was 
twofold. First, the original character of 
Sculpture Hall, which draws its inspiration 
from Grecian architecture, had to be re- 
spected. Showcases were therefore planned to 
harmonize in volume and dimensions with 
the spatial rhythm of their classical setting. 
Second, James W. Lindsay, chief of design at 
the Institute, succeeded in producing a type 
of case that would allow for maximum visi- 
bility as well as the flexibility necessary in 
any arrangement of objects, or groups of ob- 
jects, of distinct individuality. It may be 
pointed out with pride that the cases were 
built in our own workshop. 

Tempting as it may be to create an as- 
semblage out of heterogeneous articles with a 
view toward an allover pictorial effect, the 
choice of objects for a single case, or group of 
cases, must be subservient to order and sys- 
tem. For our present exhibition, principles of 
selection according to media, with sub- 
divisions into countries or periods, were ad- 
hered to in the main. Sobriety does not pre- 
clude variety, and variety calls for harmony. 
Blending with each other by the link of a 
common and millenarian tradition, a Greek 
amphora and a Spanish faience vase of the 
Renaissance may be shown side by side with 
happy results, distant in time and distinct in 
technique and decoration as they are. 

As may be gathered, the display cases, in- 
cluding the vitrines in our Treasure Room, 
are reserved for objects of a portable nature. 
Furniture, principally the loan from Baroness 
Cassel van Doorn, and our growing collec- 
tion of tapestries are to be distributed through 
the floors of the wing that houses: the De- 

(Turn to page 275) 




































_ complex forces, large and small, forth- 
right, subtle, mechanical, creative, dis- 
ruptive, concentrated or diffuse, that affect 
the lives of people in a modern city also give 
a city its reputation in the world and eventu- 
ally its character in history. Among these 
forces, artists and ali their creative endeavors 
contribute quietly but surely to the richness 
of our contemporary civic life. The extent to 
which the arts are nourished and our artists 
stimulated to do their best work will de- 
termine also whether this or any city will be 
eventually assigned the high place in his- 
tory’s esteem that has been accorded such 
centers of creative thought and activity as 
Florence, or Athens, or Vienna. 

Certainly Pittsburgh is fortunate both in 
the number and quality of its creative people. 
Perhaps this attribute is more easily seen by 
a newcomer to the city than by residents of 
longer tenure, who may be inclined to take 
for granted much that they see and hear, or 
discount valid art expression because they 
can measure it only to a limited extent against 
other contemporary effort of the same kind. 
An agency that hopes to direct the atten- 
tion of a considerable number of Pittsburgh- 
area citizens to the work of its painters and 
sculptors, and to aid in building a discerning 
awareness of the values that art builds into 
the civic character, is the newly formed 
Pittsburgh Plan for Art. 

The Plan is conceived as a three-year study, 
administered through Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, College of Fine Arts, and sub- 
sidized by a generous local foundation grant. 
The purpose of the Plan is to encourage by 
all appropriate means the use of paintings 
and sculpture in homes, offices, and institu- 
tions, the acquisition of works of art by indi- 
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viduals and groups, and of course the de- 
velopment of better understanding of artists 
and their work. 

To attain these objectives, the Pittsburgh 
Plan for Art has requested the support of 
Pittsburgh's artists. Their generous help has 
been forthcoming to a remarkable extent. 
Paintings and sculpture have been lent to the 
Plan by more than one hundred artists to 
date. As a center for its collecting and lend- 
ing activities, the Plan has been granted the 
use of a large portion of the King residence 
on North Negley Avenue near Highland Park 
by the City and the Zoological Society. 
Storage and exhibition areas have been pre- 
pared, working committees have been formed, 
and the Plan formally inaugurated its services 
to Allegheny County residents October 3. 

What are these services? They include at 


present the free use of paintings in the Plan's 


collection by responsible citizens of the area, 
the coordination of community art activi- 
ties, the maintenance of information files on 
local artists, and lending and rental services 
that will eventually be available to schools, 
hospitals, and other public and semipublic 
institutions. 

A program such as the one we propose to 
follow has complex but definable objectives. 
We clearly hope to gain and hold the interest 


Mr. Rice, the director of Pittsburgh Plan for Art, or 
PPA, as it may come to be known, is dean of the College 
of Fine Arts and head of painting and design at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 

A graduate of the University of Illinois, he studied and 
later taught at the Art Institute of Chicago, where he 
was appointed assistant dean of the School in 1930 and 
dean eight years later. Upon leaving the Navy in 1946 
he went to Syracuse University as director of the art 
school in the College of Fine Arts. 
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of a number of individuals in forming their 
own collections—an exciting and enjoyable 
experience. We should like to be a bridge 
between working artists and the public, sup- 
plying information and help to both groups. 
But in a larger consideration of Pittsburgh’s 
position as a growing cultural center, it 
would appear that the Pittsburgh Plan for 
Art should also contribute its strength to- 
ward he growth and development of all the 
permanent centers of art activity in the city— 
Carnegie Institute, the Arts and Crafts Center, 
the colleges and universities, and any others 
that may be established. 


In time, by helping individuals to evaluate 
the importance of art, we may encourage the 
development of an adequate study collection 
in the Institute, a collection of representative 
works of art of all significant periods against 
which the art of the present can constantly be 
assessed. This is certainly an objective not 
unworthy of a great city and a great institu- 
tion, an objective which takes into account 
the thousands of students who come here 
every year seeking professional and cultural 
understanding, and the thousands of children 
who need to see as many excellent examples 

(Turn to page 272) 
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it the Kitchen | 


When the American colonist built his home, the first room to 
be completed was the kitchen. For here was the heart of the 
home. Here life was sustained . . . with food and warmth and love. 


Center of the kitchen was the big, friendly fireplace like this 
one from the John Ward House in Salem, Massachusetts. Im- 
agine for a moment . . . a late afternoon 300 years ago...a fire 
of snapping chestnut or sweet-scented hickory blazing away and 
in the swinging iron kettle, a stout and savory soup simmering 
merrily. A plump squirrel sputters on the roasting spit, its rich 
juices dripping into the catch-pan below. From the brick oven 
recessed at the right, the Puritan homemaker has lifted an earthen- 
ware pot of bubbling, molasses-sauced pork and beans. 

Close at hand—in the intimacy of the fire—a daughter cards 
wool or works the spinning wheel. On the swept-sand floor, a 
youngster plays with a wooden ship. And on the high-backed 
settle, the head of the household sits, polishing his gunsights, 
pausing now and then to breathe the tantalizing aromas from 
the hearth and to smile appreciatively at his family group. 

Heart of the home is no exaggerated description of this early 
Salem kitchen. Primitive though it was, it was nonetheless the 
brightest spot on the American frontier. 


Today's kitchen can well be the brightest spot around—even for 
the cook—when you keep its shelves stocked with fine flavored, 
processed foods. There is no better invitation for fun and fellowship 
than good food prepared with minimum of effort. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
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EAST LIBERTY BRANCH LIBRARY’S FIFTIETH 


_ in 1905 when Pittsburgh had fog, 
and librarians wore shirtwaists and neck 
ribbons and piled their hair on the backs of 
their heads (for beau-catcher bangs were con- 
sidered daring), the East Liberty Branch Li- 
brary was opened with the pomp and cere- 
mony befitting its noble purpose. 

No other public building had gone through 
such a gamut of misfortune during construc- 
tion. Indeed, the local citizenry believed 
there was a hoodoo pursuing the building. 
Its completion was a year overdue, but 
difficulties had been finally overcome, and the 
dedication ceremony was held on October 10, 
1905. The Library was suitably launched with 
the help of the clergy, the trustees, high- 
school choruses, and the Mendelssohn Trio. 
It was heralded as a beautiful building, with 
symmetry of form; the center of light, hope, 
and cheer, and of uplifting influence. 

The immediate success of the branch is 
attested by early reports and photographs. 
At the end of the first year 11,000 borrowers 
had registered and 212,000 books had circu- 
lated. The original collection was carefully 
selected with an eye to the young men of 
technical training employed by such firms as 
Westinghouse Company. Following the tra- 
dition of all Pittsburgh Carnegie Libraries, 
services to children were uppermost in the 
librarians’ minds. Although they devised 
many methods for luring children to the at- 
tractive bookshelves, the first children’s li- 
brarians stated that they ‘‘scrupulously 
avoided forcing their interest in any way.” 

An attempt was made to provide the best 
facilities of the time, including a readily 
accessible washstand which, in those days, 
was regarded as standard library equipment 
for grimy little Pittsburgh hands. 

The early librarians served their com- 
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munity, and the branch flourished. Programs 
and activities were well attended, ranging 
from classes in English and Esperanto to free 
concerts and lectures. Notables like Seumas 
MacManus appeared to discuss folklore. 

Even in the early 1900s the librarian found 
that competition existed for the minds and 
interests of an information- and pleasure- 
seeking public. Charlotte Wallace primly re- 
ported in October of 1907: ‘“The East Liberty 
Branch is very favorably located to reach the 
people it is trying to serve; yet, because it is 
so near to Frankstown and Penn Avenues, it 
suffers much neglect from a class of people 
who are attracted to the theatoriums, cheap 
vaudeville entertainment, and nickelodeons 
of these showy thoroughfares.”’ 

She forms a contrast to the modern li- 
brarian who watches the $64,000 Question 
and makes a mental note of facts that will 
be reflected in the next day’s reference ques- 
tions. 

Other contrasts are evident in East Liberty’s 
Golden Anniversary celebration. At the 
original dedication services in 1905, the 
dignitaries present spent the evening talking 
about the value of books. On October 10, 
1955, Rosemary Isensee and her staff at the 
branch intend to demonstrate modern library 
services with exhibits, displays, and inspec- 
tion of the bookmobile. 

While the services and the book collection 
have changed with the changing pattern of 
the East Liberty neighborhood, and the 
emphasis has shifted to newer methods of 
processing, distributing, and circulating ma- 
terials, the spirit of dedication continues as 
the Library aligns itself with East Liberty 
businessmen in plans for a revitalization of 
the East Liberty community. 
—M. A. D. 








































SHELL DECOUPAGE 


en maxim, Woman's work is in the home, 
may be outworn, but it is fun to revive it. 
Be Victorian and enjoy it! 

In 1867 Henry T. Williams published a not 
heavy volume entitled Ladies’ Fancy Work. 
The preface is worth quoting: ‘‘The little 
lady of the home, its mistress, longs ever for 
the delightful moments of each day when 
with busy fingers she can add the tasteful 
touches here and there which will make the 
little realm more enticing.’’ The chapters are 
many—Bead Work, Hair Work, Flower 
Work, Ornamental Shell Work, and so on. 
You may have been fortunate enough to 
have found, while antiquing, one of these old 
ornamental shell works. They are becoming 
scarce, and, unless under glass, have not 
withstood the vicissitudes to which they 
have been subjected: such as being discarded 
to cellar or attic by the up-to-date home- 
maker, then at a later date being found by an 
undertaker doubling as antique dealer, who 
pries through the home of the deceased and 
thereby more than covers his bill. 

I have especially enjoyed finding octagonal 
shell-filled plaques attributed to sailors, 
known as Sailor’s Valentines. Perhaps the 
atmosphere of romance shrouding them adds 
to their charm for me. Young men and old 
covering the Seven Seas, as they waited for 
tide and wind, found shells different from 
those they knew on the Cape Cod home 
beach. Perhaps they filled a box as souvenirs 
or little presents for the sweetheart at home, 
who never got beyond the foggy English 
coast or icy New England sands. 

With long days on deck to be filled, the 
mariner played with these shapes and colors 
as if fitting a puzzle or mosaic. A triangle of 
green pea shells picked up in Jamaica might 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY \57/ 


LOUISE ALLDERDICE TRAVERS 


fit around a circle of sunrise, found per- 
haps off our Carolina coast, or of precious 
ones from the Philippines. The box, natur- 
ally, was an octagon the ship’s carpenter 
made from the campass and sextant—two 
identical sides, hinged so they closed and 
protected the contents—while his ship rolled 
the high seas for months before the sailor 
would reach his sweetheart. He would then 
tell her of this shore and that, where he had 
found these jewels. 

Perhaps he had spelled her name in the 
pattern, for what is more wonderful than a 
personal gift! Or often, because he had been 
on the high seas so long, he might have 
doubts she had remained his, so ““To My 
Sweetheart,’’ or ““To My Sister’’ were exe- 








AFTER GIFT FROM THE SEA psy Mrs. TRAVERS 
Owned by Mrs. George H. Love 
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cuted. I have one 
‘Happy Return Home,” 
which suggests the old 
man no longer able to 
make the voyage, still 
happily handling his 
shells while waiting 
for the younger genera- 
tion to return with 
tales to revive his 
memories of Ceylon or 
the whale that got 
away. 

Long before the days 
of Queen Victoria, tiny 
shells from the Islands 
of the New World 
fascinated the Eliza- 
bethan ladies. In the 
Edinburgh Gazette of 
1703 appeared an ad- 
vertisement, ‘Shell Work Taught in Scones, 
Rocks, and Flowers.’’ By the middle of the 
eighteenth century the fashion in society for 
doing shell work was at its peak: ‘“The 
Duchess of Portland and her circle met to 
pick shells over a dish of tea.’’ I have re- 
cently seen a reproduction of a delightful 
painting of that era attributed to Sir George 
Hayter, Young Ladies Doing Shell Work. 

The fascination of gathering shells is 
strong again today. The interest is amazing. 
Male collector is as avid as female. One may 


Mrs. Travers is the originator of what she is pleased 
to call ‘‘shell découpage.’’ She is the daughter of the 
late Taylor Allderdice, for many years a trustee of Car- 
negie Institute and chairman of the fine arts committee. 
Her husband, the late Edward S. Travers, was rector of 
Trinity Church, now Trinity Cathedral. 

Shells that name chapters in Anne Morrow Lind- 
bergh’s Gift from the Sea are used in Mrs. Travers’ décou- 
page at left: four moon shells grouped around oyster 
shell ac lower left; three channeled whelks on center 
stem; two double sunrise at right; Argonauta above, ‘left. 
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A STUDY IN PEACH COLORS sy Louise ALLDERDICE TRAVERS 
Owned by Mrs. Leonard S. Mudge 


quickly toss them aside, satisfied only to 
marvel at their beauty, or one may be col- 
lecting specimens; another may be scientifi- 
cally interested in studying the little animal 
who built his home thus; and still another 
may be decorating boxes. 

There seems to be a wave of shells rolling 
over our leisurely thinking. Last winter the 
youths of Exeter and St. Paul’s Schools de- 
bated the subject: “‘It is better to have a 
taste for collecting sea shells than to be 
born rich.” 

Topping all collectors, we have Anne Mor- 
row Lindbergh, so exquisitely and graciously 
sharing with us, in Gift from the Sea, the phi- 
losophy she finds in five empty shells. 

The shell work I pray over, in creating, 
perhaps might be called shell découpage. I 
have combined a fondness for cutting out 
paper forms, which I use as leaves, with a 
pleasure in designing flowers from shells. 

The steps are simple. First I seek to find 
an old gilt frame, for antique gold leaf is so 








suitable. The imperfections caused in aging 
add to the charm. 

In the meantime I have gathered together 
wallpaper, prints, and leaves. I cut these out 
carefully as I sit chatting, much as one would 
knit of an evening. It is an art Caroline Duer 
made fascinating to me in her découpage in- 
structing. 

Having acquired shells—first purchasing 
them at a rummage sale and then watching for 
them on the Jersey Coast, plus the bright-eyed 
collecting of grandchildren, plus donations 
from friends here and there who have learned 
of my interest and begun buying at the shell 
shops which have lately cropped up—I find 
that a stock accumulates quite simply. 

I almost always make my background of 
chiffon, though some arrangements call for 
linen. The stretching and pressing is tedious, 
but the going is fascinating from there on. 
With leaves and shells spread around me as 
the palette for my découpage, I arrange and 





happily glue the hours away. 

You, too, will develop an original idea 
as you fondle these jewels cast at our very 
feet. The joy of working with shells will fill 
many a void in time, and the days will not 
be long enough to fashion your visions with 
these gems—and also to make your ‘“‘little 
realm more enticing.” 


PPA 


(Continued from page 267) 


of art as we can provide for them from both 
the present and the past. 

Interest in art is contagious. If even a few 
people of discernment can be encouraged 
through the Pittsburgh Plan for Art to par- 
ticipate in the excitement of discovery that 
always is a part of collecting and understand- 
ing works of art, the purposes of the Plan will 
be successfully fulfilled, for through them the 
quality of art, artists, and art institutions in 
Pittsburgh will be enhanced. 
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FALK CLINIC 


SCHOOLHOUsE that provides medical care 


for thousands of people each year . . . a 
monument to one family’s courage and vision 
in the field of professional education... a 


place where everyone can afford the finest 
medical advice in the city. 

These are just a few of the aspects of Falk 
Clinic, the out-patient dispensary of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh School of Medicine, 
presented as a gift to the University by Leon 
Falk, Sr., and Maurice Falk. They designated 
it as a permanent medical and surgical out- 
patient dispensary for the people of this area, 
to replace the obsolete dispensary on Fer- 
nando Street. 

In 1931, when the Clinic opened, the 
Health Center of today was just a dream. The 
Falk gift had a tremendous psychological 
impact and was an important factor in creat- 
ing confidence and interest in Pitt's plans for 
the future. 

Today the faith of the Falk family has been 
justified. The University of Pittsburgh Health 
Center is composed of the five Schools of the 
Health Professions—Medicine, Dentistry, 
Nursing, Pharmacy, and the Graduate School 
of Public Health—and several hospitals— 
Presbyterian, Eye and Ear, Woman's, Chil- 
dren’s, Magee, Western Psychiatric Institute, 
Municipal, and other affiliated hospitals 
throughout the area. 

Falk Clinic is maintained by the University 
as a facility where the educational program 
depends on the practice of medicine. The 


Miss Keffer is public relations assistant at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Health Center and previously for 
three years was in the public relations office in the 
Cathedral of Learning. After graduation from Allegheny 
College she ‘‘did everything" for a time at radio stations 
WIKK and WERC in Erie. 


JANE KEFFER 


philosophy behind the operation of the 
Clinic—that the level of teaching can be no 
better than the level of medical practice— 
carries a direct benefit to each patient. 

The functions of Falk Clinic are education, 
service, and research. From 1931 until his 
death in March 1954, Dr. Joseph H. Barach 
supervised the diverse activities of the Clinic 
as medical director. Since July 1, 1954, Dr. 
Lucien A. Gregg has served as coordinator of 
professional services for Falk Clinic, with 
direct responsibility for patient care and edu- 
cational activities within the Clinic. 

The Clinic accepts only those patients who 
are ‘‘medically indigent,’’—people who can- 
not afford necessary medical care through 
private means. The patient must be referred 
to the Clinic by a physician or by a recog- 
nized social agency which will attest to the 
fact of medical indigency. 

Falk Clinic does not connote ‘‘charity 
patient.’’ Each person is interviewed by the 
Clinic’s registrar, who adjusts payment to 
the individual’s ability to pay. Only am- 
bulatory patients are accepted at the Clinic; 
there are no hospital facilities in the building. 

Educationally Falk Clinic provides an in- 
valuable opportunity for medical students 
and young graduate doctors. They work at 
the individual level, learning by example and 
by personal experience. 

The professional staff of the Clinic is com- 
posed of senior medical students, residents 
and fellows of the Health Center, and faculty 
members from the Schools of the Health Pro- 
fessions who serve as consultants and super- 
visors. The students work within the area of 
their ability and competence under constant 
supervision. 

Intangibles that make better doctors are 





FALK CLINIC ON FIFTH AVENUE IN THE 


also a by-product of service at the Clinic. 
Students develop understanding, a responsive- 
ness to people both as individuals and as 
patients, intellectual curiosity, and the con- 
cept of service that is essential to a doctor. 

When a person is admitted as a patient, he 
is seen by a staff physician who decides 
whether the case is urgent or can be sched- 
uled at a later date, to maintain a fairly equal 
and consistent flow of people through the 
Clinic. 

During the first visit the standard medical 
evaluation, consisting of a complete history 
of the patient and a physical examination in- 
cluding the routine laboratory procedures 
such as a chest X-ray, urinalysis, and sero- 
logical work, is completed. All this work is 
done in the general medical section. After the 
results of the tests are known, additional 
studies and consultations may be called for. 
If such is the case, the patient is referred to 
one of the specialized clinics. 
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The aim of the staff is to achieve care and 
treatment in as few clinics as possible. After 
diagnosis and prescription of a course of 
treatment, the patient usually returns to the 
general medical section for future visits. 

Each patient is seen by a student doctor as 
well as a licensed physician. The student 
examines the patient, makes his diagnosis, 
and prescribes treatment or medication. The 
supervising physician then goes over the stu- 
dent's diagnosis and prescription of treat- 
ment to offer suggestions and ascertain the 
validity of the prescribed course of treatment. 

Frequent conferences between students and 
doctors provide discussion periods where 
questions and problems can be discussed. 
Each student is given an opportunity to learn 
from the experiences of his fellow students 
and from the experienced advice of the phy- 
sicians. 

A medical record is kept for each person 
admitted to the Clinic. All pertinent informa- 
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tion concerning the patients’ medical history 
is kept on file in the Clinic’s record room, 
available in a matter of minutes. At the pres- 
ent time the Clinic has medical records for 
approximately forty-five thousand persons. 

Also located in Falk Clinic is the Staunton 
Psychiatric Clinic, which specializes in the 
field of psychosomatic medicine. This area 
of medicine is concerned with physical dis- 
orders that are caused or influenced by the 
emotional state of the patient. 

All five Schools of the Health Professions 
have functions within the Clinic, whether 
the actual operation of one of the clinics or 
through the services of individuals. A sub- 
stantial number of the professional staff are 
volunteers who serve gratuitously. 

About forty additional full-time personnel 
complete the staff of the Clinic: nurses, tech- 
nicians, pharmacists, record clerks, steno- 
gtaphic personnel, elevator operators, and 
so on. In addition, approximately forty-five 
medical students work in the Clinic each day 
with an equivalent number of faculty mem- 
bers to supervise and counsel. 

One of the busiest places in the Clinic is 
the pharmacy on the first floor, supervised by 
a faculty member of the School of Pharmacy. 
With a registered pharmacist on duty at all 
times, some one hundred prescriptions a day 
are filled. The charge includes only the cost 
of the ingredients and the expense of dis- 
pensing the prescription. 

According to Dr. Gregg, the Clinic handles 
nearly fifty thousand visits a year, with the 
average patient making about ten visits a year. 

Falk Clinic is unique among dispensaries 
and out-patient departments. Its aim is to 
have the facilities and personnel to practice 
in all the areas of medicine that can be dealt 
with in the ambulatory stage. Even at the 
present time it would be hard to name a 
medical specialty that is not represented. Ap- 

proximately forty clinics are listed by the 





directory in the lobby, covering such areas 
as dentistry, dermatology, neurology, occu- 
pational health, radiology, rheumatology, 
and many others. 

Twenty-four years ago, when the Falk 
brothers made their original gift to the Uni- 
versity, even they probably did not imagine 
the status the clinic bearing their name would 
achieve in a relatively few years. Whether in 
medical care or medical education, it is a 
vital force in the lives of untold thousands of 
people in the western Pennsylvania region, 
and each year adds to its stature and service. 


HALL OF DECORATIVE ARTS 


(Continued from page 265) 


partment of Fine Arts. On the ground floor, a 
chamber leading to the Hall of Architecture 
has been fitted to contain the noteworthy 
specimens of late Medieval and Renaissance 
armor which area gift of The Hearst Founda- 
tion. 

There is plenty to be seen, enjoyed, and 
studied. Yet withal, there are serious lacunae. 
Missing are Italian majolica, European por- 
celain and glass. Silver prior to the eighteenth 
century, brocades from the looms of Italy, 
France, and Spain, examples of the glamorous 
art of the Near East—all are conspicuously 
absent. Yet they will be here. How they will 
eventually be acquired cannot be predicted. 
The decorative arts section, which in the 
recent past has been the recipient of remark- 
ably fine works of art by way of gift, does not, 
however, have a purchase fund. In the mean- 
time, one is left to indulge in visions. Dream- 
ing may lead to fulfillment and prove, after 
all, to be a constructive attitude. Thus it is 
hoped that, with the foundation laid, the 
decorative arts collection at Carnegie Insti- 
tute will grow constantly to nobler propor- 
tions and thereby add more beauty, knowl- 
edge, and charm to our lives. 











THE BEGINNINGS OF OUR 
BRIGHT NEW WORLD 


When did man first discover that the reds and blues and yellows and greens 
in the world around him could be dug from the earth and with a few strokes of 
his hand be used to make his world brighter and more cheerful. 


On the walls of caves in France and Spain drawings have been found of animals 
long since vanished from the earth. Over 50,000 years ago, they had been painted. 

Whether the cavemen painted to beautify or to record their achievements, 
we do not know. But nonetheless, they discovered that wonderful art of color 
which down through the ages has added so much to the joy of living. 

Today the use of color as prescribed in Pittsburgh Plate’s famous Color 
Dynamics system is the epitome in decoration aimed at making the places in 
which we live and work more beautiful and efficient. 
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The Black Racer and Black Rat Snake are lowland species. Although our common large 


ARE THERE SNAKES IN YOUR GRASS? 


The last decade has wit- 
nessed a remarkable migra- 
tion to the suburbs. Now, 
as never before, people live 
in the country and work in 
the city. As a result, many 
people for the first time in their lives have a 
piece of ground they can call their own. And 
like the first couple to own a garden, they 
find their Eden also includes a snake. Times 
have changed, however, and the modern re- 
action to a snake in the garden seems to be 
‘call the Museum and find out how to get 
rid of it.” 

Actually the problem is rarely a problem 
at all in the vicinity of Pittsburgh. Al- 
though to many people ‘‘a snake is a snake 
and I don’t want it around,”’ the fact is that 
most of the snakes that live in western Penn- 
sylvania are harmless, and the three species 
that are dangerous are relatively rare and dis- 
tinctive in appearance. It is no exaggeration 
to state that the hazards of driving to work 
are much greater than the danger of poison- 
ous snakes in the suburbs, yet the same man 
who can run a red light on a four-lane park- 
way without batting an eye will go pale at 
the sight of a small garter snake sunning it- 
self on the garden wall. 

The answer to this parodox is that we tend 
to fear the things we do not know or under- 
stand, even though they are harmless. Obvi- 
ously the solution is to learn to know the 
snakes—to recognize the dangerous ones and 
to relax and enjoy watching the colorful, 
harmless ones. 

If this seems impossible, remember that 
there are only three kinds of poisonous snakes 
in Pennsylvania. Two of these have rattles 
and readily identify themselves, and the third 
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is so distinctive in appearance that it can be 
recognized quite easily. All the other nineteen 
kinds in western Pennsylvania are harmless 
and may be colorful; some are useful, all are 
interesting—at least as interesting as gold- 
fish or canaries—and some even make nice pets. 

Naturally most people would much rather 
identify a quietly slithering snake by its color 
and pattern than by picking it up and making 
a close examination. These two easy rules are 
true in Pennsylvania: (1) all snakes with 
lengthwise stripes are harmless and (2) all 
snakes of a solid color are harmless. 

Several snakes in this area are marked with 
dark spots or crossbands on a lighter back- 
ground. In this group are some of our most 
common harmless snakes as well as the three 
poisonous ones. Since the presence of a rattle 
identifies the two rattlers, the only problem 
left is to learn to recognize the Copperhead. 
The Copperhead is the only snake in Penn- 
sylvania with dark crossbands that are wider 
on the sides than in the middle of the back. 
All the banded or spotted harmless snakes 
have either squarish or rounded spots or 
bands that are narrower on the sides than in 
the middle of the back. It may aid the memory 
if you remember that it is time to be careful 
if you see a snake with bands shaped like an 
hourglass. 

Among the harmless local snakes is the 
pretty Northern Ring-necked Snake, which 
wears a yellow or orange ring around its 
neck and has a yellow or orange underside, 
while the back is black. It has been found in 
city yards and cellars and occurs in practi- 
cally all counties. The brightly colored Smooth 
Green Snake will climb bushes and fade into 
the foliage. In the southern counties the 
Rough Green Snake may occasionally be seen. 











The Black Racer and Black Rat Snake are 
our two largest snakes (averaging 4 feet), 
and often live in the suburbs. The large 
adults are easy to recognize as harmless be- 
cause of their solid black color; however, 
young black snakes of both species are not 
black, but are prettily marked with brown 
spots on a light background. This spotted 
pattern is retained until the snake is approxi- 
mately 2 feet long and then is gradually re- 
placed by the uniform black of the adult. The 
confusion this change of coat can cause is 
remarkable; just try telling someone that a 
brightly colored brown and white snake is 
really a “‘black’’ snake! 

Easily recognized are the garden-variety 
garter snakes and the related Ribbon Snake 
and Small-headed Garter Snake, all of which 
have one thing in common—a yellow stripe 
down the middle of the back. The Small- 
headed Garter Snake is rare except around 
Allegheny National Forest. The crayfish- 
eating Queen Water Snake living in streams 
east and southwest of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains has poorly defined buff stripes on each 
side but none in the middle of the back. 

The following conspicuously spotted or 
crossbanded snakes, although harmless, are 
often mistaken for Copperheads. Their identi- 
fication has caused more than one heated 
debate; the confusion is due in part to their 
own ill-tempered habit of coiling and strik- 
ing when disturbed. One is the two- to three- 
foot Milk or House Snake that is often found 
in country barns or even in city cellars, but 
definitely does not milk cows as once thought. 
Its unique marking is a black-and-white 
checkerboard pattern on the underside. The 
extremely common Banded Water Snake is 
sometimes erroneously called the Water Moc- 
casin because of its size and ill temper. The 
true Cottonmouth Water Moccasin does not 
occur in Pennsylvania or in any of the sur- 
rounding states, as it is strictly a southern 
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lowland species. Although our common large 
water snake is not exactly friendly, it is not 
poisonous. The rare Kirtland Water Snake, 
which has a black and red underside, the 
possum-playing Hog-nosed Snake, and young 
Black Snakes, which are spotted, also become 
victims in a case of mistaken identity. 

Too small to be mistaken for anything ex- 
cept perhaps a garter snake, are the Red- 
bellied Snake with its bright red underside 
and the grayish-brown nondescript DeKay’s 
Snake commonly seen by suburbanites. 

The three poisonous species occurring in 
Pennsylvania are the Timber or Banded Rat- 
tlesnake, the Massasauga or Swamp Rattler, 
and the Copperhead. Only the Copperhead is 
likely to bother city and suburban dwellers 
today. Our pioneer settlers had to contend 
with the Timber Rattler rather frequently, 
but now it survives mostly in mountainous 
forest areas although its distribution once 
was nearly statewide. The so-called Yellow 
Rattler and Black Rattler are merely the 
blond and brunette color phases of the species. 
On the other hand, the rarely seen Massa- 
sauga still occurs in a number of localities in 
Butler and Venango counties, and perhaps 
survives in a few swamps elsewhere. It is 
approximately 2 to 3 feet long, and usually 
lives in swampy thickets or wet meadows, 
where it is rarely seen except by those who 





Mr. Richmond thinks the snake jokes about his native 
West Virginia are overdone, and should know whereof he 
speaks, for he has carried out field work in every county 
of both West Virginia and Pennsylvania. A graduate of 
the University of West Virginia, with master’s degree 
from the University of Michigan, he has been collecting 
at least part time for Carnegie Museum's section of 
amphibians and reptiles since 1933. From 1946-51 he 
worked on the Pennsylvania Mammal Survey. He joined 
the Museum staff full time in 1951 and became section 
curator last January. He has written for numerous 
journals including Copeia, the Journal of Mammalogy, 
Carnegie Museum Annals, Pennsylvania Game News, Ameti- 
can Museum Novitates, and Journal of Wild Life. 
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UNDER SIDE OF TAIL 


RATTLE SCALES IN 


SINGLE ROW 


OARK BAND 
NARROW IN 
MIDDLE 


know how to find it. The Massasauga is dis- 
tinguished from the Timber Rattler by a row 
of rounded spots on its back, rather than 
crossbands. The Copperhead, whose maxi- 
mum length is 3% feet, is the most abundant 
and widely distributed poisonous snake in 
Pennsylvania, in western Pennsylvania oc- 
curring generally south of a line connecting 
Mercer and Tionesta counties. 

If a snake is dead and can be handled, the 
identifying marks common to all three 
poisonous snakes are: the underside of the 
tail has one row of scales, a vertical, rather 
than round, pupil of the eye, fangs inside the 
mouth, and a pit on each side of the face be- 
tween the eye and the nostril. 

Two of the most frequently asked questions 
are how to get rid of undesirable snakes and 
how to prevent or care for a snake bite. With- 
out going into detail on all the varied methods 
of snake control, I can say that the problem 
of getting rid of snakes is usually easier with 
the large species than it is with the small 
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ROUND PUPIL 
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DARK BANDS 
STRAIGHT EDGED OR 
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species. The commoner small species feed on 
earthworms, insects, and slugs so it is prac- 
tically impossible to eliminate their food sup- 
ply, and their requirements for shelter are so 
little that it is not practical to try to remove 
every object under which they might hide. 
With the larger snakes and the poisonous 
snakes it is possible to destroy both food and 
shelter. With the smaller harmless snakes the 
labor involved in trying to get rid of them is 
hardly worthwhile. However, when it has 
been definitely established that there are 
Copperheads present, control measures are in 
order. Ridding a place of Copperheads means 
first getting rid of two other nuisances— 
rodents, the principle food of the snake, and 
litter, their shelter. From the viewpoint of 
the Copperhead, the ideal situation is one 
where there is an abundance of tall grass, 
weeds, and briers, with numerous stone piles, 
old foundations overgrown with briers, 
board piles, and discarded machinery. By 
contrast, short grass and cultivated areas are 





less desirable as they lack both food and 
shelter. Where it is necessary to store build- 
ing materials, they should be piled away from 
the house and lawns. 

Unlike rats, mice, and insect pests, snakes 
have a very low rate of increase and usually 
occur in small numbers in any one place. 
This being true, it is possible to control snake 
populations by killing them individually as 
they are seen. It also means that, because you 
found one or two snakes, you have no reason 
to think the place is overrun with snakes, 
whereas seeing one or two rats might well 
indicate a real infestation of rats. 

Obviously these control measures will not 
be of value around a summer cottage or hunt- 
ing camp located in some of the mountainous 
areas where there are both Rattlers and Cop- 
perheads. Here the usual safety precaution of 
watching where you put your hands and feet 
is necessary. Also, camps should have com- 
plete first-aid supplies including a snake-bite 
kit and—usually overlooked—a sign promi- 
nently posted giving the name, address, and 
phone number of the nearest doctor and the 
nearest hospital. This is just common-sense 
preparedness for emergencies, whether snake 
bite, illness, or hunting accidents. The bite 
of a nonpoisonous snake is no more painful 
than a scratch, but like any other scratch 
should be treated with an antiseptic to pre- 
vent infection. The bite of a poisonous snake 
is painful, and within minutes there is con- 
siderable pain and swelling. 

In short, the average person living in the 
newly developed residential areas will prob- 
ably never glimpse anything more than a per- 
fectly harmless snake sliding off a stone down 
into its terra-firma home. But if there is 
doubt, Carnegie Museum will be glad to 
identify any snake. Poisonous ones can be 
positively identified by even a small piece, 
as long as there are some scales remaining. 
Shed skins of snakes can also be identified. 


The Museum is interested in seeing any Cop- 
perheads found in residential areas. Also, we 
are interested in any reports of rattlesnakes 
in Allegheny, Washington, Beaver, or Greene 
counties, or in the counties west of the Alle- 
gheny River. 

* * * 

Carnegie Museum, in cooperation with 
Mellon National Bank and Trust Company, 
prepared a four-page folder, Poisonous Snakes 
of Pennsylvania; How To Recognize Them, which 
was distributed to thousands of visitors at 
the Mellon Bank exhibit at the Butler Farm 
Show and the Washington County Fair. 
Copies of this folder may be obtained free of 
charge by writing to either the Butler or 
Washington branch of Mellon National Bank 
and Trust Company. 

Illustrations used with this article were 
drawn by Clifford J. Morrow for that booklet. 


WHERE THE BLUE BEGINS 
(Continued from page 259) 

works of art differs but little from the next 
man’s. It is special only in so far as I have 
taken more time and trouble than the layman 
to wrestle with the visions and discoveries 
of the artist. Like the average person, I have 
rarely understood any great artist on first 
acquaintance with him. Sometimes it has 
taken me years to see the true nature and sig- 
nificance of the work of a painter or sculptor, 
and I know that there are some great artists 
whose work I will never entirely fathom. For 
this reason I have long since learned to dis- 
trust my own immediate reactions, even 
though I may later return to an original im- 
pression. In like manner, I have little respect 
for the snap judgments of other people, know- 
ing how fallible one may be when it comes to 
reaching wise conclusions regarding con- 
temporary works of art—or indeed any crea- 
tive imagery by which man adjusts himself 
to the mysteries of the universe. 
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They Pamper Jet Engines 


Military aircraft engines are shipped and stored all over the world 
in USS Cor-Ten Steel containers. This steel is 50% stronger than 
ordinary steel, and it has 4 to 6 times the corrosion resistance. The 


containers are kept under pressure, and the air inside is dehydrated 
to prevent moisture and corrosion. 













































WORLD OUTSIDE MY DOOR 


By Oxtve Bown Goin 


The Macmillan Co., New York City, 1955 
184 pages, numerous drawings ($3.50) 
Carnegie Library no. 591.5 G 57 


i ees greatest problem facing natural his- 
tory today is one of communication. 
Sincere interest in plants and animals is 
evident on every hand. Nature books reach 
the best-seller category; skillfully prepared 
field guides increase in number and popu- 
larity; Disney animal films pack the theaters, 
and museums and zoos outdraw ball parks 
and race tracks—only traffic and parking 
limitations prevent more than capacity week- 
end attendance. 

New means of disseminating wanted in- 
formation to this receptive public are being 
tried, such as the Mellon National Bank— 
Carnegie Museum exhibits at county fairs. 
Jumbo postal cards, issued by many mu- 
seums, are bringing excellent colored pictures 
of plants and animals within the reach of all, 
newspapers and magazines are devoting in- 
creasing space to nature articles, and some 
radio programs about animals have estab- 
lished record-length runs of many years. Al- 
though in the flattering vocabulary of the 
newest medium of mass communication every 
actor is referred to as ‘‘talent,’’ some zo- 
ologists have actually proved to have as much 
TV personality as their animal performers. 
These successes, however, should not blind 
us to the fact that we have made scant prog- 
ress in informing the public that our knowl- 
edge of living things is but a grain of sand 
beside the mountain of our ignorance. The 
relatively few professional biologists cannot 
hope to probe the secrets of nature before 
much of it is irretrievably sacrificed to the 
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ART AND NATURE BOOKSHELF 


M. GRAHAM NETTING 


needs of a growing population. The only pos- 
sibility of solving countless biological mys- 
teries is to develop a backyard observer corps 
of interested persons. Almost everyone has 
the capacity to make original discoveries; 
many have the interest and time that are also 
requisite. It is the grave responsibility of 
naturalists, therefore, to make public con- 
fession of their appalling ignorance, so that 
amateur assistants may become aware of the 
questions awaiting answer, the enigmas de- 
fying solution. 

The public still labors under the delusion 
that nearly everything is known about local 
plants and animals, and that it is only neces- 
sary to ask the experts. This flattering view 
is so unmerited that every verdant hillside or 
tree-shaded yard harbors animals whose food 
preferences, drinking habits, social adjust- 
ments, and daily activities are unrecorded. 

This is amply proved by Mrs. Goin’s ac- 
count of the world outside her door, at the 
edge of a hammock, which in Florida ‘‘is a 
woods containing mainly broad-leaved ever- 
green trees.’ Daily observations, beginning 
in 1949, have demonstrated that the Goins’ 
backyard, a mere half-acre on the edge of 
Gainesville, between a main highway and 
the hammock, boasts at least 40 kinds of 
amphibians and reptiles. It is conceivable 
that some spot in the tropics, if subjected to 
equally careful study, might exceed this 
record, but at present Olive and Coly Goin, 
both former staff members of Carnegie Mu- 
seum, can safely boast the richest herpeto- 
logical half-acre known to science. 

Just a year ago I had the pleasure of stroll- 
ing about this yard and being introduced 
to some of the resident ‘‘herps’’—somnolent 
tree frogs, pop-eyed spadefoot toads, active 
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anoles, and other creatures whose daily and 
seasonal activities are so well and interest- 
ingly documented by Mrs. Goin. A daily 
census of the herpetological population of a 
small area was certain to yield interesting 
observations, but when the Goins embarked 
upon their unique project no one foresaw 
how much new knowledge would result. The 
times when housework was skimped for 
biology are now forgotten, whereas this 
book is a lasting record of what one family— 
for even the children helped—learned about 
the animal life of their property. 

One of the early discoveries which opens 
an entirely new field of research concerned 
the vocal activities of peepers, a story best 
told in the author’s own words: 

“The first two winters we lived in the 
hammock were very wet ones, there was 
standing water in the low place just south of 
the house, and the Peepers called from all 
around the edge of it. We would sit at the 
supper table at dusk and listen as the full 
chorus built up from the first scattered calls. 
In this way we learned an amazing fact. A 
chorus of Spring Peepers is not a lot of frogs 
all sounding forth at the same time, but a 
number of trios which are developed in a 
very characteristic fashion. One frog starts 
things off by sounding the note of A a num- 
ber of times. If he is not answered, he pauses 
and gives a little trill. Usually, this stimu- 





Dr. Netting, director of Carnegie Museum and former 
curator of reptiles, returns this month to the book-review 
pages of CarneGie MaGazineg, from which he has been 
missing and missed for too long a time. 

Mrs. Goin, a former Pittsburgher, was assistant in the 
section of mammalogy at Carnegie Museum from 1934-40. 
She was graduated from Peabody High School and 
Wellesley College and took her master’s degree in biology 
at the University of Pittsburgh. Her husband, who took 
his doctorate in herpetology at the University of Florida, 
where he is now professor of biology, did research in the 
section of reptiles at the Museum under Dr. Netting for 
several summers. 
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lates another frog to respond with a G#, and 
the two call back and forth: A, G4; A, G#; 
A, G#. Unless a third joins in, they stop their 
duet and one of them repeats the inviting 
trill. Now the last member of the trio chimes 
in with a B, and so they continue: A, G#, B; 
A, G#, B; A, G#, B. A full chorus is made up 
of many of these tiny independent trios, each 
frog apparently ignoring all others save the 
two with which it is singing. Sometimes a 
number of the trios will be synchronized so 
that the chorus has a very noticeable rhythm. 
When something, such as a passing car, 
disturbs the singers, the chorus is stilled 
for a time. But the frogs seem eager to resume. 
The first few tentative As are answered almost 
immediately and usually the trill is omitted. 
The build-up of the individual trios is easiest 
to follow when the frogs first begin to call 
in the evening, but, once you learn to recog- 
nize them, you can hear them even in a full 
chorus. Then it becomes, not just a confused 
noise, but a marvelous example of animal 
cooperation.” 

Until a friend presented a bird feeder, the 
Goins neglected bird watching, believing 
“that so many people had been watching 
them for so long, there probably was little 
still be to found out about their habits.’’ Al- 
though the feeding station was installed ‘‘to 
provide a pleasant introduction to natural 
history for the children,’’ it soon afforded 
evidence that many aspects of avian behavior 
have not been fully studied. Can any long- 
time bird watcher answer this query, for ex- 
ample: ‘One thing that puzzles us about the 
Cardinals is why they erect their crests. It 
has been suggested that it is a warning signal, 
but since we have seen them feeding with the 
crest up as well as with it down, it does not 
seem to indicate any great alarm.” 

‘We are sometimes berated by bird-loving 
friends,’’ Mrs. Goin writes, ‘for keeping 
cats, particularly since we are trying to study 
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a natural population.’’ She proceeds to justify 
doing so by pointing out that urban con- 
ditions usually eliminate common mam- 
malian predators, such as the fox, wildcat, 
weasel, and raccoon, and that the ‘‘absence of 
predators can upset the natural balance of a 
community quite as seriously as can over- 
predation.’’ This is a valid argument, but 
those who do not have so zoologically well- 
populated a backyard as the Goins should 
bear in mind that where field mice and other 
small mammals are scarce, cats may take a 
heavier toll of birds. 

Although World Outside My Door is devoted 
chiefly to salamanders, frogs, lizards, snakes, 
and turtles, Mrs. Goin writes equally inform- 
atively about birds, mammals, and some 
invertebrates, notably a fascinating and little 
known land planarian that conveniently 
regenerates a new head when decapitated. 


cats, particularly since we are trying to study 


Her apt characterizations excite my envy; I 
now recall that I have seen tadpoles which 
“mumbled briefly at the surface’’ and many 
‘a fat and aldermanic American Toad.” 
Esther Coogle’s line drawings have charm 
and humor, and complement the text ad- 
mirably. 

World Outside My Door opens the door to a 
new world of the unfamiliar doings of ani- 
mal neighbors. It is my earnest hope that 
some of its many readers will be stimulated 
to investigate their own domains in similar 
fashion and with equally perceptive eyes. 
Surely the seasonal waves of new visitors 
should prove as fascinating, although dif- 
ferent, in California or Texas, and the tele- 
scoped, warm-season activities in a northern 
locale worthy of comparison. May this book 
receive the flattery of imitation, in many dif- 
ferent regions! 


How often have you heard a disappointed heir 
say, “The other relatives took all the best things 
from the house!” 

This need never happen in your family—if you 
think of Peoples First for help in solving this 
problem in advance. Through our Executorship 
we help carry out the terms of the Will in a fair, 
objective manner—thus avoiding the occurrences 
that breed hard feelings and resentment among 
family members. 

It is dangerous for a person to be casual about 
his or her Will. Any one of our Trust Officers will 
be glad to discuss your plan with you and your 
attorney at your convenience. 
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